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BIOGRAPHICAL  XOTICK  OF  MR.  JAMES  UPTON. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  REV.  K.  C.  MILLS. 


Mr.  James  Upton,  a member  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  died  in 
this  city,  March  30,  1879,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  life.  He  was  a descendant,  in  the  fifth 
generation,  of  John  Upton,  who  came  to  this  country 
about  1652.  The  line  of  James  U[)ton’s  descent  from 
John  is  distinctly  traced  out  in  the  Upton  Memorial,  pre- 
pared by  J.  A.  Vinton,  and  })rinted  in  1874.  James  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Robert,  born  1788,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  Robert,  born  1758,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Caleb,  born  1722,  who  was  the  eighth  s-on  of  William, 
born  1663,  Avho  was  the  third  son  of  John  Upton.  As 
John  Upton  is  the  only  man  of  that  name  knoAvn  to  have 
come  in  the  17th  century  from  the  mother  country  to  the 
New  England  colonies,  all  Americans  bearing  this  name 
consider  themselves  his  descendants.  The  family  can  be 
traced  back  through  several  centuries  to  Cornwall  in  Eii2^- 
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land,  where  a town  still  hears  its  name.  From  this  place 
its  members  became  scattei-ed  through  England,  Scotland, 
and  even  Ireland.  The  tradition  in  the  American  j)art  of 
the  family  is  that  John  U[)ton  came  from  Scotland,  and 
that  his  wife,  whose  Christian  name  is  known  to  have 
been  Eleanor,  had  Stuart  for  her.  fimily  name.  From 
the  fact  that,  although  a man  of  good  character  and  con- 
siderable property,  Mr.  Upton  was  not  admitted  as  a free- 
man until  1()91,  after  the  rule  of  admission  had  been 
modified  by  the  colony,  it  seems  })rob;d)le  that  he  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  rclii:ious  views,  and  unwilling  on  this 
account  to  become  a nuunber  of  the  oidy  church  then  in 
existence  hei'e. 

The  deed  of  the  first  land  which  Mr.  U[)ton  purchased 
liears  the  date  of  Dec.  2(i,  1658.  This  property,  to  which 
large  additions  were  subsequently  made,  was  situated  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Salem  Village,  oi-  Danvers.  It  is 
now  within  the  limits  of  Peabody.  A large  [)ortion  of 
this  estate  remained  in  the  family  of  John  Upton  until 
the  death  of  Eli  Upton  in  1849.  It  was  then  sold,  and 
within  a few  years  has  become  the  property  and  residence 
of  Rev.  Willard  Spaulding,  formerly  of  this  city. 

Mr.  James  Upton,  the  oldest  of  the  nine  children  of 
Robert  and  Lucy  (Doyle)  Upton  was  born  in  this  city, 
iNIarch  31,  1813.  The  entei’jirise  and  ability  which  gave 
his  father  a place  among  the  eminent  and  successful  mer- 
chants of  Salem,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  of  its 
older  mariners  ‘and  men  of  business  who  still  survive. 
He  bestowed  on  his  son  James  an  education  which  })re- 
pared  him  to  enter  college.  This  education  was  received 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Eames,  whose  assistant  was  our 
present  Mayor,  Gen.  II.  K.  Oliver,  who  was  then  in  his 
early  manhood  serving  the  city  as  a teacher  in  its  old 
Latin  school.  The  young  man’s  preference  for  a mercan- 
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tile  life  turned  him  aside  from  eolleire,  and  in  1827  he 
entered  his  father’s  counting-room  as  clerk  and  book- 
keeper. For  seven  years  he  remained  in  this  position, 
and  thus  became  a thorough  accountant.  He  did  not, 
however,  lay  aside  the  results  of  his  school-training,  and 
by  neglect  lose  the  advantages  which  it  had  given  him. 
Through  life  he  retained  an  interest  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  French  languages,  to  an  acquaintance  with  which  the 
preparation  for  college  had  introduced  him.  To  this  also 
we  mav  refer  the  habit  of  varied  and  intelligent  reading 
which  Mr.  Upton  early  acquired,  always  maintained,  and 
at  last  found  i\  great  relief  and  solace  amid  the  bodily 
feebleiu'ss  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  closing  years 
of  his  life. 

In  1885,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
made  a voyage  to  Para  in  Braz^il  as  supercargo,  and 
l)assed  the  winter  of  that  year  in  Maranham  and  Pernam- 
buco attending  to  bnyiness  connected  with  the  house  in 
Salem.  After  his  return  in  18oG  "he  was  actively  and 
largely  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  and  others, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
he  withdrew  from  foreign  trade.  From  that  time  until 
1865  he  was  a special  partner  in  the  hide  and  leather 
ti’ade  in  Boston  with  his  brother  Franklin  and  John  F. 
Nichols,  under  the  firm  of  U})ton  & Nichols.”  With  this 
firm  and  its  successor  he  retained  his  connection  until  its 
business  was  closed  in  1878. 

Mr.  Upton  was  married  twice;  first,  Oct.  27,  1836,  to 
Emily  Collins  Johnson,  who  died  Nov.  12,  1843,  and 
secondly,  Oct.  9,  1845,  to  Sarah  Sophia,  daughter  of 
James  and  Lucy  Ropes,  who  died  Feb.  12,  1865.  His 
hrst  wife  bore  him  two  children,  and  his  second  eight. 
An  nn usual  share  of  domestic  bereavement  was  endured 
by  Mr.  Upton.  The  nine  children  of  his  father  were  liv- 


ing  and  present  when  he  was  buried  ; but  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  J.  Upton  died,  of  all  those  who  had  made  up 
his  family,  only  his  oldest  child  and  three  of  those  of  his 
second  wife  were  surviving. 

Through  the  larger  part  of  his  protracted  mercantile 
career  Mr.  Upton  was  successful  in  his  business,  and  he 
remained  so  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  give  it  his  personal 
supervision,  and  be  active  in  its  direction  and  control. 
After  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  1876,  he  had  to  relinquish 
his  direct  connection  with  the  alfairs  of  his  tirm,  and  then 
by  a succession  of  disasters  its  business  was  in  1878  neces- 
sarily brought  to  a termination.  Ilis  character  as  a mer- 
chant was  always,  even  to  the  end,  not  only  beyond 
reproach,  but  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse.  In  the  time  of  tinal  disaster 
one  of  the  sources  of  greatest  comfort  to  himself  and  his 
family  was  the  many  expressions  of  hearty  sympath}"  and 
contidence  which  came  from  those  who  had  had  the  best 
opportunities  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his  character  as 
an  upright,  assiduous,  honorable  and  benevolent  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Upton  was  called  on  to  till  numerous  posi- 
tions ot  trust  and  responsibility  among  his  friends  and  in 
the  community.  These  indicated  the  conlidence  which 
those  had  who  knew  him  longest  and  most  thoroughly, 
both  in  regard  to  his  integrity  and  his  sound  judgment. 
Prominent  among  these  positions  was  that  of  Trustee  of 
Xewtoii  Theological  Institution.  This  he  held  for  many 
years,  during  a portion  of  which  he  served  that  body  as 
one  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

From  early  life  Mr.  Upton  manifested  much  taste  for 
music.  This  he  fostered,  enlarged  and  improved  by  both 
l)ractice  and  study.  He  always  took  a special  interest  in 
the  musical  part  of  the  services  in  the  two  churches  of 
which  he  was  successively  a member.  In  one  of  these 
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for  several  years  he  gave  his  own  immediate  direction  to 
this  de})artment  of  the  Snnday  School.  The  henelicial 
resnlts  were  so  marked  as  to  atford  much  pleasure  to  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  school,  or  were  interested 
in  it ; while  he  himself  enjoyed  them  as  a gratifying 
recompense  for  a large  amount  of  care,  labor  and  expense. 
"In  1872  he  printed  for  private  circulation  a collection  of 
original  sacred  musical  compositions,  entitled  'Musical 
Miscellanea.’  This  work  has  been  highly  ap[)i*eciated  and 
commended  by  competent  judges.” 

In  his  early  manhood  Mr.  Upton  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  was  for 
several  years  Vice  President  of  the  department  ot  Horti- 
culture in  this  Institute.  For  twenty  years  he  had  an 
orchard  in  North  Salem  composed  in  part  of  tive  hundred 
pear  trees  of  one  hundred  varieties.  Tn  April,  1860,  he 
presented  to  the  Institute  the  notes  which  he  Imd  made  in 
1856  of  the  times  at  which  lifty-nine  of  these  varieties 
had  ripened.  He  also  read  at  one  of  its  meetings  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  pa[)er  in  which  he  furnished  the 
results  of  his  careful  observation  and  experience  in  the 
perfecting  and  ripening  of  pears,  both  while  on  the  trees 
and  when  gathered  and  preserved  for  maturing.  This 
had  special  reference  to  pears  which  keep  until  the  later 
parts  of  the  season,  or  which  can  by  care  have  the  period 
of  their  ripening  deferred  or  protracted.  These  papers 
were  published  in  Vol.  2 of  the  Essex  Institute  Proceed- 
ings. An  illustration  of  the  intelligence,  thoroughness 
and  taste  which  characterized  Mr.  Upton  generally,  and 
in  a marked  degree  as  a cnltivator  of  fruit,  is  furnished 
by  a copy  of  Downing’s  "Fruits  and  Trees  of  America,” 
which  he  presented  to  the  Institute  a few  years  ago.  In 
this  he  has  carefully  added  to  all  that  Mr.  Downing 
published  concerning  pears  his  observations  in  his  own 
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orchard,  and  all  the  contirinations,  corrections,  or  con- 
tradictions of  the  text  which  his  readin<^,  and  inquiries, 
and  experience  furnished  him.  Besides  this  he  had  a 
large  miinber  of  blank  leaves  added  to  the  book,  and  on 
these  leaves  he  drew  with  his  own  pen  the  figures  of  285 
specimens  of  pears  not  found  among  the  208  furnished  by 
i\Ir.  Downing.  The  added  ones  are  those  which  the  book 
did  not  describe,  or  described  without  furnishing  an  out- 
line of  their  sha[)e.  All  Mi*.  Upton’s  specimens  are  care- 
fully drawn,  while  some  are  admirably  shaded  and  marked 
so  as  to  facilitate  their  identification,  and  save  those  who 
may  consult  the  volume  from  mistaking  the  names  of 
those  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  form. 

For  nearly  fort)  -six  years  Mr.  U[)ton  was  a member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Chiii’ch  in  this  city.  Humble  and  imas- 
siiming  in  profession  and  claim  as  to  religious  character 
and  hope,  yet  he  was  decidtal  and  contident  as  to  what  he 
relied  on  as  the  revelation  of  God,  and  his  way  of  life  and 
pe;ice  for  men.  1 1 is  church  has  had  few  if  any  commu- 
nicants wlio  have  loved  it  more,  or  more  bighly  prized  the 
hel[)  it  afibi-ds  its  members  in  the  Christian  life.  And  not 
many  ai-e  tlu‘y  who  have  rendered  it  as  much  service  as 
he  in  the  different  departments  oi  its  work,  or  who  have 
surt)assed  him  in  sympathy  both  with  its  joyful  and  its 
afilictive  experiences,  or  who  have  so  cheerfully  and 
largely  contributed  the  means  for  its  support  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  all  the  work  undertaken  by  it  at  home,  or 
in  our  counti’v,  or  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
sei've  God  and  elevate  and  bless  and  save  men.  He  loved 
the  church  and  had  contidence  in  it,  l)ecause  he  believed 
that  its  origin  is  divine,  and  that  it  has  been  given  to 
men  as  the  channel  of  many  and  great  blessings  from  God. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Upton  served  his  church  as  its 
clerk,  and  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  its  records  during 
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tlmt  long  period  show  that  few  bodies,  either  secular  or 
religious,  have  ever  enjoyed  the  services  of  so  com[)etent 
and  careful  and  skilful  a recording  officer. 

To  those  who  were  intimate  with  ^Ir.  Upton  his  evident 
regard  for  the  condition  of  such  })ersons  as  might  be  in 
need  of  sympathy  and  assistjince  was  a mai’ked  charac- 
teristic. Many  cases  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  aid  at 
some  time  when  help  was  iieech'd  hav(!  become  know  ii  by 
his  friends  since  his  death.  Welcome  as  this  lu'lp  was,  it 
was  more  highly  prized  than  on  its  own  account  because 
of  the  thoughtful  kindness  and  sympnthy  of  wdiich  it  giive 
(‘vidence.  There  was  no  etfort  made  mnong  our  citizens 
to  meet  an  emergency  caused  by  a i)ublic  disaster  to  wdiich 
he  did  not  render  his  cheerful  aid,  while  all  the  established 
charities  of  the  city  i-eceived  liberal  and  constant  assis- 
tance trom  him.  He  took  a s[)ecial  interest  in  institutions 
of  learning,  and  when  the  Trustees  of  Brown  Univei’sity 
and  of  Newton  Theological  Institution  undertook  to  secure 
more  ample  endowments,  no  one  more  quickly  appreciated 
the  need  of  such  action,  or  was  more  cheerful  in  making 
each  of  them  a liberal  donation.  One  very  pleasant  illus- 
tration of  his  liberality  was  furnished  when  the  churches 
of  this  city  which  contribute  to  the  Am.  Board  of  Com. 
for  For.  Miss,  undertook  to  entertain  that  large  body 
during  one  of  its  annual  meetings.  His  unsolicited  and 
unexpected  contribution  of  a hundred  dollars  towairds 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  w^as  not  merely 
welcome  to  his  Congregational  brethren  as  help,  but  wnis 
still  more  valued  as  a token  of  fraternal  regard  coming 
from  beyond  their  owm  denominational  lines. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  James  Upton  best  w’ill  ahvays 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  him  as  an  intelligent,  de- 
cided, unassuming  gentleman,  wdio  w^as  independent  in 
his  opinions  and  actions,  but  w^as  controlled  by  principles 
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which  led  him  to  feel  deeply  and  accept  cheei'fully  the  fact 
that  his  life  and  his  talents  and  means  were  given  him  for 
the  henetit  of  others  as  well  as  for  the  well-being  of  him- 
self and  his  own  household.  His  influence  was  felt  in 
this  way  during  his  lif(*-time,  and  his  friends  can  have  no 
higher  wish  regarding  him  than  that  in  this  sense,  while 
he  now  rests  from  his  labors,  his  "works  may  follow  him” 
to  do  good  among  those  who  survive  him. 
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